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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE HUGUENOT. 



{^Frontispiece.') 



J D. Linton, Painter. 



T. Brown, Engraver. 




N these days of civil and religious liberty one can 
scarcely imagine the reality of such a scene as 
we see here ; but the annals of the past reveal 
many such incidents as that depicted, when a 
man " dare not call his soul his own," in oppo- 
sition to ecclesiastical power. That poor " here- 
tic " on his knees, with his hands bound, will 
appeal in vain for mercy to the priest-cardinal who interrogates 
him as to his religious belief. The anguish seen in the miserable 
prisoner's countenance and his ghastly eyes will not move that 
obdurate cleric to abstain from his purpose in the slightest degree ; 
his own face foreshadows the result of the " questioning " which 
the Cardinal's secretary writes down, to be used as evidence 
against the man, who appears to be no higher in the social scale 
than a' poor agricultural labourer. The fourth figure in the com- 
position is the priest's grini familiar, who stands, rope in hand, 
ready to play any part in the drama he may be instructed to per- 
form. The four heads are really fine studies, each in its respective 
character, and the whole drawing possesses artistic qualities highly 
commendable. Mr. Linton is a member of the Institute of Water- 
Colours, London, the picture here engraved being a contribution 
to the Winter Exhibition of i877-'78. Although Mr. Linton ex- 
hibits but few works — rarely more than two, sometimes but one — 
each season, they are of a quality and character to do honour to 
himself, and to bring reputation to the Society. We have but to 
point out, in order to justify our opinion, his ' Squire Thornhill and 
Olivia,' and 'Faust and Marguerite,' both exhibited in 1869; his 
'Maundy Thursday — Washing the Beggars' Feet,' in 1873; and 
his-' Emigres,' exhibited last year. 



REMBRANDT IN HIS STUDIO. 
J. L. GfiR6ME, H.R.A., Painter. L. J. Rajon, Etcher. 

Rembhandt is here represented working at a department of 
Art for which he has acquired scarcely less renown than for his 
oil pictures.: he is engaged in etching one of those famous plates 
—it may be ,' The Gold. Weigher,' ' The Three Trees," ' The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,' ' Christ driving the Money-changers out of the 
Temple,' or any other of the famous prints for which collectors 
have been known to pay such extravagant prices. For instance. 



at the sale in London, in 1850, of the collection of works of Art 
belonging to the Earl of Ashburnham, a unique impression of the 
last-mentioned print was reported to have been bought in at the 
price of four thousand guineas— a sum so extravagant as to be 
scarcely credible. Rembrandt, more than any other master, esta- 
blished an epoch in engraving : his plates are parlly etched, fre- 
quently assisted with the dry point, and occasionally finished with 
the graver. M. Ger6me has given to his picture of the famous old 
Dutchman an effect quite in harmony with the latter artist's gene- 
ral treatment of his subject ; the effect of light and shade is quite 
Rembrandtish. Seated at a table beneath a large window, with a 
canvas shade above the plate, such as engravers are accustomed to 
use when at work to mitigate the glare of light, he is handling a 
stylus on the waxed plate ; on the table is the bottle of acid, and 
by its side vessels containing water, to be used in the after-opera- 
tions ; other requisites essential to the work in hand are within the 
etcher's reach. Behind the tall screen are sundry objects which 
may be looked upon as " properties " identified with the studio of 
an artist, and a narrow balustraded staircase leads to a doorway 
in the upper story of the house. M. Ger6me has worked out his 
subject very lucidly, and he has been well seconded by M. Rajon, 
one of the most accomplished etchers of our time. 



FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 



J. L. Hamon, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



We presented our readers, through the medium of engraving, 
with an example of the pictures of this popular French painter in 
the very poetical figure called ' Aurora,' which appeared in the Art 
Journal (or ]\ine, 1878. The composition now introduced might 
serve as a companion to that work. In this latter example the 
young girl appears to have left her bed, regardless of the require- 
ments of the toilet, early in the morning, in order to attend to the 
wants of her pets in the aviary, before which she scatters the seed 
with no sparing hand. The birds are of various kinds, including 
a few of the domestic order, but all seem to be quite at home with 
their pretty mistress. The occupants of the other side of the 
divisional wire look somewhat wistfully at the bountiful supply ac- 
corded to the birds on this side, but it may be assumed, one would 
think, that their feeding-time will soon come. The subject is 
treated rather originally, but it loses, when translated into black- 
and-white, by the absence of colour. The bright and gay plumage 
of the birds and the tints of the plants in the painting contrast 
most effectively with the white drapery and the delicate flesh-tints 
of the girl: these, unfortunately, the art of engraving cannot 
effectively supply. 



GUSTAVE DORfi AND HIS LATEST WORKS. 




HE studio of GustAVE Dore is as peculiar as is 
his talent. Other artists paint amid a wilderness 
of bric-a-brac, costumes, and picturesque accesso- 
ries of every kind. The studio of Escosura, for 
instance, is a regular museum, where the visitor 
is forced to pick his or her way amid piles of 
tapestries, fragments of old furniture, splendidly- 
bound books, old dresses, old armour, and a wilderness of other 
objects. The vast and splendid studio of Detaille, into which a 
horse can easily be led if required as a model, is full of uniforms, 
helmets, and weapons, and is also garnished with models of heads, 
for the accommodation of all kinds of military head-gear. That 
of Cabanel has the air of an elegant salon of disproportionate 
size, an effect to which the appearance of its graceful and courtly 
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occupant, a very picture himself in his black-velvet coat, adds finish 
and importance. The studio of Dore, like that of Detaille, is on 
the ground-floor. It is a vast apartment— so large, indeed, that a 
temporary partition, or a screen or two, can rob its dimensions of 
space enough for a very tolerable room without much dimmishmg 
its apparent expanse. No antique cabinets, gold-embroidered 
stufls, or choice porcelain, are visible in any nook or corner. The 
walls are covered with gigantic canvases, that reach from floor to 
ceiling A large table, placed in the centre of the room, shows a 
wilderness of brushes of all sizes, shapes, and dimensions, from 
the tiniest tip of camel's hair up to a monster that looks like a pro- 
digious mushroom. And there are pictures, pictures everywhere— 
on the walls, the floors, the easels, piled in corners, or leaning 
against the wall; studies, sketches, heads, Art-notes of every kind. 
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dashed in with the firm, free touch that is one of Dore's character- 
istics as an artist. In one corner a handsome pair of owls, with 
plumage barred with black and brown, and great round eyes 
(which orbs are not yellow, as is usually the case with that race of 
birds, but are of a soft, chestnut brown), sit blinking in a great 
wicker cage. The light streapis through a skylight overhead, and 
falls broadly on the great vase from the Universal Exhibition, and 
on the bronze figure of Night, holding a wreath of stars above her 
head, which last is a design for a gasalier, the jets being intended 
to be placed amid the stars. It was shown at the exhibition of 
" Les Mirlitons " last year, as was also the small bronze group of 
Ganymede and the Eagle, which occupies a stand beside it. The 
beautiful design for a clock, now on exhibition at " Les Mirlitons," 
and which I described in my last article to the Art Journal, is 
present in photographic reproduction only. To have that clock 
cast in bronze, an expenditure of some eight hundred or one thou- 
sand dollars would be necessary. Will not some one of our mil- 
lionaires take this matter into consideration ? 

The master of the studio comes forward to meet you. Not 
point-device is he, like the dainty Detaille, who looks always like 
the born soldier that he is, and is always faultlessly and precisely 
neat in true military fashion. Nor yet is he elegant and pictu- 
resque, like the courtly Cabanel, who knows that he is a beauty, 
and gets himself up accordingly. When Dore is at work, he is a 
worker. The small, shapely hands and well-kept locks show no 
traces of neglect, but he paints in a loose alpaca coat, that is not 
wholly free from spots of colour and stains of varnish. Dore must 
be somewhere near fifty years of age. Yet, the smooth cheek 
wears an almost boyish bloom, and the clear, frank eyes have all 
the sunny straightforwardness of youth. Photographs have ren- 
dered us familiar with the broad, full brow, the loose locks tossed 
backward with a youthful impetuosity of gesture, the well-shaped 
mouth beneath its slender mustache ; but no portrait has as yet 
done justice to the singularly pleasing expression of that bright, 
fresh-coloured face. Successful and caressed as he is, the chosen 
guest of princes, gathering fame arjd fortune with every passing 
year, he remains as simple and unspoiled as though he were still a 
meek toiler at illustrations for the comic newspapers of Paris. 
And what a worker he must have been in those days ! I heard of 
a gentleman who, after Dor6 had achieved his world-wide fame, 
undertook to make a collection of his earlier designs for the news- 
papers. He got together some fifteen hundred, and then relin- 
quished the task in despair. There were some wonderful things 
among these earlier illustrations, touches perhaps unsurpassed in 
all his more studied and finished works. For the peculiarity of 
Dore's talent is its spontaneity — the idea is transmitted from his 
brain to the canvas as if by electricity. This fact accounts for the 
superiority of his drawings over his paintings. Apart from the 
fact that Dor6 never is, and never will be, a master of colour, the 
first outline of his pictures is always the most vivid and satisfac- 
tory — the force of the idea disappears under handling and treat- 
ment. I have seen rough sketches by him, dashed on a blackboard 
with a bit of chalk, that were as fine as anything in the illustrations 
to Dante's " Inferno." And time and again I have seen the com- 
mencement of some enormous picture that promised to be a mas- 
terpiece, but whose great qualities vanished amid crudities of 
colour, and accessories in as grossly bad taste as were the waves 
of the sea of blood that dashed at the foot of the steps in his 
painting of ' The Tenth Plague of Egypt.' When at work on these 
huge pictures, Dore stands on a platform that can be raised or 
lowered at will by means of a screw. This is the only peculiarity 
about his method of working. The most absurd stories are told 
about his habits when in the studio. I was told that he had a 
trapeze suspended from the roof, and always went through a 
course of gymnastics before beginning a picture, a story in which, 
of course, there is not one word of truth. There is not a particle 
of trickery or charlatanism about him. A simple, cordial, kindly- 
natured gentleman is he, who, to judge by his appearance and 
manners, would be far more inclined to paint such quiet pastoral 
scenes as do Pabst and De Jundt, than the weird conceptions 
whereof his busy brain is so fruitful. 

Dore has been called an illustrator only. It is true that his pe- 
culiar powers find a fuller development in the realms of black- 
and-white than in the wide domain of colour, but his paintings 
possess, in common with his drawings, certain strong qualities that 



are undeniable. In composition he is wonderful. He has the art 
of deaUng with great masses of figures with apparent ease, and of 
grouping them so as to avoid all semblance of crowding or of con- 
fusion, yet without breaking up the whole into separate groups or 
clusters. This gift was strongly exemplified in his ' Entry of 
Chirst into Jerusalem.' Yet it is a noticeable fact that he deals 
less well with what he sees than with what he imagines. Com- 
pare, for instance, his Spanish and London scenes with the wild 
visions of the " Inferno " or the extravagances of " Les Contes 
Drolotiques." The difference at once becomes apparent. The 
real is the unreal — the dream has life, and strength, and vitality. 
This accounts for one peculiarity in his method of working. He 
seldom uses models for his pictures, though he always does for his 
statues. The story that has been told about him in this respect 
sounds probable enough, although it was in all likelihood a fabri- 
cation. This story declared that a model once presented herself 
at the door of Dore's studio, to ask for an engagement. But his 
servant dismissed her, saying, loftily, " We do not paint with mod- 
els here, we paint with our brains." It is said that he carries this 
system into even the most minute details of his work. " When I 
wish to paint a table, for instance," once said to me an eminent 
Italian artist, " I take such a table as I wish to depict, I place it 
before me, and I try to copy it as closely as possible. But when 
Dore wishes to paint a table, he puts his canvas on the easel, and 
evolves a table from the depths of his imagination." Hence the 
air of unreality that hangs over his work when he tries to bring 
before us some scene of every-day life. 

Yet, with all Dore's defects of execution, it is impossible to 
deny to him the possession of two of the greatest gifts that an 
artist can own, namely, imagination and creative power. To these 
we may add a striking and vivid originality. He has had a thou- 
sand imitators, and he has imitated no one. He is Gustave Dore, 
and not the disciple of any school or master. Unfortunately, his 
imitators have exaggerated his defects without reproducing his 
greater qualities, and so have brought the former more prominently 
into notice. Dore has also suffered in many respects from the 
jealousy and injustice of his own countrymen and contemporaries. 
His genius has found fuller and warmer recognition abroad than 
it has done at home. The Institute (the French Academy of Fine 
Arts), though finding it impossible to ignore his vigorous and 
fruitful talent, has ever accorded to it a grudging and partial re- 
cognition only. The spirit of the rulers of artistic France is no- 
thing if not routiniere. Those who refuse to bow to its decrees, or 
to abide by its laws, are outcasts unworthy of the gifts and glories 
of the sanctuary. Theodore Rousseau, Jean Baptiste Millet, Jules 
Dupre, and even Corot, in his earlier days, sought in vain at the 
hands of the reigning clique for rewards, or even justice. It was, 
therefore, no matter of surprise to those who knew the inside work- 
ings of these matters, when Dor6 was passed over unnoticed by 
the Art jury of the Universal Exhibition, and that, too, in the 
teeth of the fact that his vase had been hailed as the most origi- 
nal and creative work of sculpture of which the Exhibition could 
boast. The grade of Officer of the Legion of Honour, which was 
accorded to him a little later, formed but an inadequate substitute 
for the Medal of Honour, to which he was undoubtedly entitled. 
Had the suffrages of the spectators been collected, we have no 
doubt of the result. There is a wealth of fantastic grace and 
imaginative detail lavished on that single work that might furnish 
forth the whole sculpture department of a single Salon. Yet 
Dore is in no wise either saddened or embittered by this state of 
affairs, but works away as cheerfully and busily as possible, con- 
tent with the world-wide appreciation that his genius has received 
from the public at large. Nor are the French critics as unjust to 
him as are generally his confrires. Jules Claretie, for instance, 
has frequently called attention to the injustice wherewith Dore is 
treated by the rulers of the Art-world in Paris, and declares that, 
were he but an Austrian or an Italian, the vocabulary of praise 
and admiring astonishment would be exhausted in his behalf. 

It is an interesting study to note the gradual development of 
Dore's talent, in its varied phases as illustrator, as painter, and as 
sculptor. In the first line he is, we think, without a rival. No 
other artist of modern days has contrived to do so much with 
simple black-and-white as he. The atmospheric effects that he 
introduces into some of his woodcuts are actually marvellous. 
Take, for instance, the churchyard scene in " The Wandering Jew," 
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where the clouds overhead are glowing with the light of a lurid 
sunset. It is an effect of red sunset light ; no power of imagina- 
tion can transform it into a moonlight one. Take, too, the scene 
in " Don Quixote," where the Don and Sancho Panza are riding 
forth in the cool grey of early morning. The picture is redolent 
with the dew and freshness and tender mists of that pale hour of 
dawn. We could multiply these citations ad infinitum. 

Let us return to the vast studio on the Rue Bayard, and learn 
what task engages now the creative hand of the busy artist. Two 
huge, unfinished, but nearly completed pictures, occupy the promi- 
nent post upon the walls. One of these represents ' The Death of 
Orpheus.' The Mcenads, nude and of life-size, are grouped upon 
a high, green bank in the centre of the canvas. They seem to 
have paused for a moment in their frenzied gambols to contem- 
plate their victim, whose body lies at the foot of the bank before 
them. One of the band bears the severed head of Orpheus, whose 
lifeless form is at present only indicated by a vague outline in 
chalk. The other picture, which is far more advanced, represents 
the 'Ascension,' and is singularly bold and felicitous in compo- 
sition. The bottom of the canvas, or rather the extreme fore- 
ground, is filled with a group of angels in half-length and life-size ; 
the angelic host sweeps round in a curve at the right hand of the 
spectator, till it is lost amid a blaze of splendour above, in a long, 
diminishing perspective of haloed heads and waving wings. The 
form of our Saviour is suspended in the air, with a fine ascending 
effect, near the centre of this curve, while in the space left vacant 
is seen the earth far, far below, its lakes showing as gleaming pools 
of water, and the shadowy forms of the apostles barely visible 
from the height from which the spectator is supposed to look. A 
strong and novel conception is this of an oft-painted scene. 

We pass the splendid vase, lifting in air its myriad, graceful 
forms of nymphs and sportive elves, and, entering a small room, 
partitioned off from the vast expanse of the main studio,' we find 
ourselves in the studio of Dore the sculptor. There at one side 
stands the original bronze of the ' Love and Fate,' that most weird 
and wondrous production of modern sculpture. There, too, is 
to be found his just-completed figure of ' Terpsichore,' which is 



destined for the theatre of Monte-Carlo, a bounding, butterfly- 
winged form, poised lightly on one foot, with the other one ad- 
vanced in a thoroughly natural and graceful attitude, while beneath 
this upraised foot nestles a laughing Cupid, who looks gayly up 
into the bright, youthful face of the Muse. A slight drapery veils 
the form of the dancer ; this group is full of life, mirth, and move- 
ment. In singular contrast there stands beside it a work which 
Dore intends, I believe, to call ' Maternal Devotion.' It is as yet 
unfinished, and represents a Nubian woman holding her infant 
child in her arms aloft in the air above her head, to guard it from 
the bite of a huge serpent that has coiled itself around her feet, 
and has fastened its fangs in the loose robe that falls from her 
waist to the ground, her torso being bare. In action and expres- 
sion it is impossible to imagine anything finer even in its unfinished 
state. Dore is also at work on the first study for a group repre- 
senting the rescue of Angelica. The sea-monster has coiled him- 
self around the rock to which is chained the nude and lovely vic- 
tim, and has just opened his ponderous jaws to attack his adver- 
sary, when the knight mounted upon the hippogriff thrusts his 
lance sheer down the dragon's throat. The latter portion of the 
group is as yet unfinished even in the small clay model, but Dore 
intends so to poise the knight and his winged steed that the shaft 
of the lance shall support them in mid-air. But the maiden 
chained to the rock, and the vast, scaly form of the sea-monster, 
are finished so far as the .first model is concerned, and the whole 
work promises to be replete with Dore's usual vivid and imagina- 
tive originality. 

So far Dore the painter and the sculptor. As to Dore the illus- 
trator, it is well known that he never shows one of his drawings to 
any visitor. But I believe that I violate no confidence in revealing 
the fact that he mentioned to me the other day, namely, that he is 
now engaged on the work that he intends shall be the crowning 
effort of his career as an illustrator, that is to say, his illustrations 
to Shakespeare, the tragedy of " Othello " being the one that now 
claims his attention. He has been at work on this series for years 
past. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



PORTRAITS IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 




HE Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, at 
Washington, have purchased, for five thousand 
dollars, seventeen portraits by Healy, originals 
and copies, embracing fifteen Presidents, Mar- 
tha Washington, and George Peabody, from 
the collection of T. B. Bryan, Esq., of Washing- 
ton. 

The presidential portraits extend from Washington to Lincoln. 
That of President Harrison is wanting, but will ultimately com- 
plete the series. Those of the earlier Presidents are copied from 
Stuart's portraits, the Washington (and also Mrs. Washington's) 
from the famous original studies in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Those of John Adams and Jefferson are from the same 
master's work. Madison's portrait is copied from that by Chester 
Harding. Then follows Healy himself, with his own originals or 
replicas of John Quincy Adams, 1858 ; Jackson, 1845 ; Van Buren, 
1857; Tyler; Polk, 1846; Fillmore, 1857; Pierce, 1852; Buchan- 
an, 1859; Lincoln, i860; and Mr. George Peabody. 

The General Taylor was copied by Healy, in i860, from an origi- 
nal by Amans. It is in military dress, and is considered the best 
likeness ever painted of " Old Rough and Ready." The Jackson 
was painted at the Hermitage, a few days before his death, when 
he could with difficulty sit up for the work. Perhaps the finest 
original portrait in the collection is that of Van Buren. Full- 
length copies of the Fillmore and Pierce are in the President's 
House. "The Buchanan was painted there in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

The Lincoln was painted for Mr. Bryan in i860, just after his 
election. This portrait differs from all others in being beardless 
and whiskerless, the massive boniness of his lean jaws being in 
full, uncouth relief. It is known that he went to Washington 



hirsute in cheek and chin. Here is the true story of the change. 
Afterhis election, a lady of New York wrote to him that she had 
a photograph of him, and that she admired him every way save 
his personal appearance, and that he ought to let his beard and 
whiskers grow to fill up the hollows of his jaws, and cover up the 
uncouth angles of his chin. He at once felt the truth of the advice, 
and said to a friend that, as many went to Washington with plenty 
of cheek, he would go with his covered up. When on his way to 
Washington through New York, at one of the stopping-places, 
where he had to show himself, he was greeted by a lady with ex- 
tended hand, who said she was the person who had advised him 
to let his beard grow, and congratulated him on the change. " Oh, 
indeed!" said the gallant elect, "as I granted your request, I 
think you ought to accede to mine." So his gaunt arms were 
soon clasping the waist of his quite willing admirer. 

These portraits of the Presidents were painted by Mr. Healy as 
studies, to fill an order from Louis Philippe of France, for the 
Gallery of Versailles. A singular contrast is presented as the eye 
passes from the contemplation of the grave dignity, ruddy com- 
plexion, and powdered hair, of the men of the Revolution down 
the line of their stiffly-dressed successors, varied by the wan face 
of the moribund Jackson ; the round, self-complacent aspect of 
Van Buren ; the hatchet face of Tyler ; the brushed-back, parson- 
like air of Polk ; the massive, benign front of Fillmore ; the rude, 
honest features of Taylor ; the big, beardless, uncertain face of 
Buchanan ; ending with the plain, rugged features of the " stal- 
wart " rail-splitter, Lincoln. 

• It is the purpose of Mr. Corcoran and the trustees to make 
national portraiture a strong point in the Gallery of Art, and this 
recent purchase is a guarantee of their judgment and liberality. 
As our great men pass away, it is well not only to have authentic 



